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PREFACE 


A GREAT COLLECTION of nautical Americana does not just hap- 
pen; it is the culmination of years of dedication and hard work by a man 
with an acquisitive nature and an intense love of the sea. Our father was 
such a man. He was born to be a collector and spent his life acquiring 
objects relating to the sea, which he sailed and loved. 

At an age when most children are preoccupied with school and sports, 
our father had started on his life’s work. He bought his first collectible 
when he was twelve years old from an Edgartown descendant of Herman 
Melville. As a teenager he acquired his first watercolor ship portrait and 
wrote a letter saying he intended to form a great collection of nautical 
Americana and would eventually present it as a gift toa major museum. 
He achieved both of these goals. 

While building his personal collection, our father pursued his career as 
curator of maps at Yale University for thirty-two years. He made the 
Yale collection into one of the world’s finest map collections, achieving 
enormous success and prominence while working closely with other mu- 
seum directors and curators. His satisfaction, however, was the acclaim 
given by his fellow collectors and competitors. 

It was often difficult for us, growing up in the midst of our father’s 
collection, to understand why we were not allowed to touch many of the 
objects in our house. The rule, however, was never to be disobeyed, and 
as a result his collection survived us, our friends and our pets. Periodi- 
cally our father would arrive home, exhilarated over a new acquisition, 
only to disappear into his library for hours to examine it. He would 
research the piece thoroughly, writing letters to other experts and col- 
lectors around the world seeking further information. He had to know 
everything that could be known about each object in his collection. 

Occasionally, as we grew older, we were permitted to accompany him 
to various antique shops. Watching him purchase an object was like 
watching a predator after its prey. He would circle his target, examining 
it, while always feigning complete indifference; he would talk for what 
seemed like hours with the owner while deciding whether to pounce or 
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wait for better game. Finally, the decision reached and the purchase 
made, he would carry off the object in triumph. | 

Our father was a serious collector, creating an outstanding and wide- 
ranging collection. For all of us, the joy he received from collecting and 
the sense of humor with which he approached all his endeavors made 
lasting impressions. He spent his life pursuing and obtaining happiness 
through collecting; in the process, he accumulated for posterity a unique 
collection through which his children and grandchildren will remember 
him always. 


Tore Vleet oO RBC HI LDR EN 


David B. Vietor Anna Louise Vietor Oliver 
Richard R. Vietor Pauline O. Vietor Sheehan 
Alexander W. Vietor Martha K. Vietor 
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FOREWORD 


Re ALL GOOD COLLECTORS, Alec Vietor made careful notes on 
items added to his collections, and along with a physical description, and 
matters of historical or artistic interest, often included anecdotal asides. 
For instance, he recorded the purchase from Harry Shaw Newman in 
1949 of the watercolor depicting the ship Three Sisters, noting that it came 
from the Marseilles collector Meissioner: “I was in the shop when Meis- 
sioner came in. Saw the picture as he unwrapped it and took it on the 
spot.’ Although this was indeed a stroke of luck, one might add that Alec 
owed much of his success as a collector to his uncanny ability of being 
there when an opportunity presented itself. 

Another success of this inveterate dropper-in occurred at Schatzki’s 
gallery when, in a bundle of old manuscripts, Alec found Major John 
Conkey’s 1795 U.S. Army commission, signed by John Adams. This now 
adds interest to the reconstructed tavern of John’s father William at the 
American Museum in Britain. In an adjacent gallery at the museum, the 
Whaling Exhibit, which includes a full-scale replica of the captain’s 
cabin from the whaleship Charles W. Morgan, has been endowed by the 
Vietor family in Alec’s memory. 

Through his association with this and other museums, libraries and 
historical societies, and as a very active ‘“‘curator” of his own varied 
collections, Alec accumulated a store of knowledge so rich that it was 
continually mined by himself, his colleagues and his friends. I was one of 
the friends with whom he generously shared information, and it was he 
who helped me build my own map collection. During the past twenty-five 
years hardly a month passed without a call or a note from Alec drawing 
my attention to an interesting map in a catalog, or putting me on to one 
which had been offered to Yale and which, although not needed there, he 
thought might be a desideratum for me. Yale benefited too, because Alec’s 
enthusiasms were always overflowing into those of his family and friends, 
and the map collection in the University Library grew mightily through 
their gifts and those of others during the thirty-three years of his curator- 
ship. 

Friendship which lasts over two or three decades is something to cele- 
brate, but Alec’s and mine had a much longer span, since it began when 
we were at St. Paul’s School and continued when we roomed together 
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during our years at Yale, first as freshmen on the Old Campus and then 
in Davenport College. Like Proust’s madeleine dipped in tea which evoked 
memories of his youth, a note written by Alec about one of his pictures, 
the brig Tryphena, stirred my own remembrances of things past. ““This 
was my first watercolor of American ships,” he wrote, “bought from 
Renwick Hurry in N.Y.C. in 1933 or 1934. It hung in my college room in 
Davenport College at Yale.”’ Yes, it was there, along with his View of the 
Stone Fleet, a print after Benjamin Russell’s painting of a fleet of old 
whaleships, and a number of whaling logbooks, several of which he had 
picked up on Martha’s Vineyard; in fact our study had quite a nautical 
air—even the slipcovers had a pattern of yachts sailing over a blue sea. 

Although there were early trips to Bermuda, it was the summers with 
his parents at Edgartown which imprinted him with a lifelong love of 
sailing and of the sea. There, Alec struck up a friendship with several old 
salts of Portuguese descent: by the 1930s they were mainly occupied with 
boatbuilding and repair, but they came from families which had helped 
to man the whalers. Added to their reminiscences were thrills such as 
Alec’s finding a collection of Herman Melville’s papers in possession of 
one of his descendants. All this was interspersed with much sailing, 
including a month’s cruise “down east” in the summer of 1933 on Hotspur, 
a 32-foot cutter chartered from Alfred Loomis, with myself as the land- 
lubberly “crew” and Alec in command. 

The log I kept of the cruise ends prophetically with lines from Tenny- 
son’s ““Ulysses”’: 


... For my purpose holds 
‘To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars until I die. 


Sure enough, the next summer found the two sophomores heading west 
by steamship across the Pacific for the islands of the South Seas. We spent 
a month on Tahiti, renting a house on the beach, an outrigger canoe, and 
hiring the local chief's wife to cook for us. The chief introduced us to 
Emile Gauguin, the fisherman son of the artist by his Tahitian vahine, and 
Oscar Nordman, who was living in Gauguin’s house. The latter ruefully 
admitted that, when the news of Gauguin’s death in the Marquesas had 
reached him, he had superstitiously burnt the many carvings and painted 
panels, except for the statues he had used as targets, or thrown into the 
sea, which the artist had left there. The few paintings that had been saved 
he had sold for practically nothing, so the two hopeful young collectors 
came away from Tahiti with no Gauguins, and no Tahitian artifacts 
either, since the natives, with all their needs supplied from Papeete’s 
Chinese shops, produced hardly any “‘arts and crafts.” 
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But in Samoa, and Fiji, Alec purchased decorated tapa cloth (made 
from bark)—the beginning of what became later a small but fine collec- 
tion of South Pacific artifacts, and in the Marquesas I bought a foot-high 
idol made of volcanic rock. Alec, who already considered himself an 
authority on South Sea material, declared that my treasure had a “‘Chi- 
nese look,”’ proving that it was a tourist item and not a genuine Mar- 
quesan antique (but I still love it!). 

We sailed for New Zealand, on the R.M.S. Makura, my competitive 
collector’s instinct sharpened by the joshing over the idol. In New Zea- 
land we both hoped to acquire greenstone het-tikis, the fetus-like carved 
Maori pendants, although we had heard that old and genuine specimens 
were hard to come by. Arriving at Wellington, Alec hurried out alone, 
and in less than an hour proudly returned with an undoubtedly genuine, 
antique tkz. It wasn’t until the last day of our tour, in Auckland, that I 
myself spotted one, in a pawn shop: a larger and more sophisticated 
carving than Alec’s. I paid thirteen pounds for it, but Alec immediately 
pronounced it “‘a modern reproduction sold to an unsuspecting tourist.” 
So, happily bickering over our finds, we sailed for home, to continue for 
the next half century a friendly, humorous and entertaining exchange 
about our various collecting adventures. 

As a curator of and lecturer on maps, which mostly concentrate on 
land masses, Alec could hardly ignore terra firma, but the sea was his first 
and ever-after love, and on the walls of the Vietors’ successive New 
Haven homes his collection of ship watercolors held first place. As their 
family grew, so did the collection, giving pleasure over the years to the 
host of friends who frequented those hospitable rooms. May it long con- 
tinue, in its new home chosen with much foresight by the collector, to 
charm and instruct all those who see it. 

Remembering my old friend, I have written this in a very personal 
way, and just so I should like to end it. When I was seventeen I started a 
journal; one of the first entries consisted of character sketches of several of 
my friends in the graduating class at St. Paul’s School. The one I wrote 
about Alec ended with an affectionate tribute, as follows: ““On the whole, 
I like Alec as a friend more than any other I have. He will be steady and 
faithful, I think; one on whom you can always rely—the best type of 
friend when all is said and done.”’ 

Such was Alec Vietor, aged seventeen, and at sixty-seven, when all was 
said and done, so he remained. 


DAWA S] > Rat T 
New York, New York 
November 1981 
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INTRODUCTION 


Bleve PRIMARY FUNCTIONS of museums are the collection and the 

preservation of material relating to the expressed purpose of each partic- 
ular institution. The educational role, so important in our modern mu- 
seums, results directly from the above and consists mainly of interpreta- 
tion and cultural associations through various exhibits, programs and 
classes. Conversely private collectors usually assemble a collection out- 
side of the public domain purely for their own gratification. ‘Through the 
accumulation and study of the various elements for a collection, the 
collector becomes a connoisseur knowledgeable in the principles, tech- 
niques and detailing for a particular group of objects. Often the connois- 
seur and his collection enter the public domain of museums through the 
portals of special exhibits and publications. Occasionally permanent 
strength is given to the museum collection by the presentation of perti- 
nent objects by an individual. 

Alexander O. Vietor spent his lifetime collecting and opening a myriad 
of portals for the public. This catalog is but one small sampling of his 
generosity to museums and education. As I perused Alec’s correspon- 
dence in preparing this catalog, I immediately became aware of the 
extent of his scholarly and philanthropic contributions to institutions. 
My reading of the correspondence also reinforced to me a trait in Alec 
that I had noted at our first meeting: that being the intensity with which 
he pursued his collecting. His appetite for historical facts was voracious, 
and he would follow any slight lead to its logical conclusion. An example 
of this passion is shown in his correspondence relating to three cross 
staves he had purchased. 

The instruments, early eighteenth-century navigation devices, had 
been obtained from an antique dealer who had thought them to be mea- 
suring sticks. After some research regarding the markings Alec deter- 
mined that the “measuring sticks”? were navigation instruments. He 
traced the provenance of the pieces back to Long Island and thence 
through history to their original owner, Captain Solomon Davis, a noted 
merchantman and Loyalist during the Revolution who was eventually 
ambushed and killed for his sympathies. His research completed, Alec 
turned two of the instruments, which are exceedingly rare, over to the 
Peabody Museum and another maritime institution. 
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In collecting watercolors, primarily of American flag vessels, Mr. Vie- 
tor chose 1812 as a cutoff date. I never personally discussed with him the 
reason for this choice, but if one reviews American maritime history, this 
date appears perfectly logical. Following the War of 1812, the character 
of American maritime commerce changed radically with the center of 
trade shifting from New England to New York. The United States be- 
came more introspective with the beginnings of westward expansion and 
large-scale manufacturing. Thus, the period from first settlement to the 
War of 1812 was most crucial in maritime development, particularly in 


New England. 


Wai EN Bartholomew Gosnold visited the New England coast aboard 
Concord in 1602, he was not surprised when an Indian boarded his vessel 
off present-day Cape Neddick, Maine, “‘apparelled with a waistcoat and 
breeches of black serge, made after our sea fashion, hose and shoes on his 
feet.”* By 1602, voyages to North America occurred with some fre- 
quency, particularly those in relation to exploitation of the abundant 
fishing shoals bordering the New England coastline. 

Shortly after the voyages of discovery, many of which were organized 
for commercial purposes, Europeans began to look across the Atlantic 
with an economic orientation. These intentions are expressed in the early 
royal charters granted for settlement. Shortly after Gosnold’s exploring 
voyage came the establishment of shore based fishing stations and even- 
tually full colonization. From the outset the wealth and success of these 
outposts of humanity in Mather’s ‘“‘howling wilderness”’ depended on the 
sea, and it was seaward that the settlements faced both literally and 
symbolically. 

As interest and colonization spread across the New England landscape 
it became apparent that blueprints and guidelines for development would 
be needed. ‘The topographical plan was projected in the form of maps and 
charts, several of which appear in the exhibit. From these early delinea- 
tions we can immediately see the geographic problems that would plague 
New England shipping. However, the numerous shoals, islands and shal- 
low harbors were only part of the problem. 

Guidelines came from across the Atlantic in the form of a series of 
colonial decrees, regulations and laws enacted by a Parliament intent on 
seeing the strength of England preserved through a rigid closed market. 
Commercial regulation in the form of navigation acts was beneficial to 


*M. John Brereton, A Briefe and true Relation of the Discoverie of the North Part of Virgina 
(London: George Bishop, 1602). 
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England and the colonies alike, although historians have debated this 
point. The laws were not that different from ones the United States would 
enact during the nineteenth century. What depressed American colonial 
shipping and the colonial mind were English regulations aimed at politi- 
cal exploitation and the production of revenue. 

Whatever the causes were for the Revolution, one of its major effects 
was the devastation of American shipping which partially explains the 
rarity of ship portraits for that period. Nonetheless, several positive effects 
are worth mentioning. The war had done much to broaden the horizons 
and possibilities open to American captains under a market system es- 
pousing free trade. The technological development of the fast sailing 
privateers would also help in rebuilding American commerce, for these 
models were adapted to commercial use. Ideas and contacts gained 
through wartime experience would be sown, to ripen in the fertile years of 
rapid growth ensuing after the war. 

The closing of hostilities opened the ports of the world to American 
shipping and merchants anxious to begin expansion. In 1783, the ship 
Empress of China left New York to begin the lucrative Far East trade. New 
Englanders followed quickly in the New York vessel’s wake, sending the 
Salem ship Grand Turk to Macao in 1785. Shortly thereafter Salem and 
Boston became the acknowledged leaders in the China trade and the 
items of trade could be found in most Salem captains’ parlors. 

Americans entered the Northwest fur trade at about the same time, for 
one route to Macao was down the South American coast and around 
Cape Horn to the northwest coast where objects were traded for furs to be 
taken to Whampoa Reach. Captain Robert Gray left Boston in 1787 ona 
fur-trading voyage aboard Lady Washington in company with the ship 
Columbia. He returned in 1790 aboard Columbia after completing the first 
American circumnavigation. 

Commerce grew in leaps and bounds and New England vessels were 
carrying more tonnage than any other section of the fledgling country. 
Further new opportunities were constantly being explored. England and 
France went to war 1n 1793 and American neutrality allowed her ships to 
prosper in the Mediterranean trade despite the risk of seizure. Jay’s 
Treaty of 1794 avoided war with England but incurred the wrath of 
France, which promptly began seizure of American vessels. Several of the 
ships depicted in this exhibit were condemned in French, or French-held, 
ports. 

As trouble with France mounted, New England Federalists aligned on 
a pro-British axis, largely as a result of their strong mercantile interests 
with England. Then, as now, financial influence had much to do with the 
shaping of political ideologies. Tensions mounted as a result of French 
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seizures and although a formal declaration of war was never issued by 
President Adams, a state of quasi-war existed which led to the outfitting 
of privateers and legislation which favored a strong navy. 

American enterprise in the Mediterranean was further curtailed by 
actions against shipping undertaken by the Barbary nations of Algiers, 
Morocco and Tripoli. Now an independent nation, the United States had 
lost the protection of the European fleets who had shepherded their own 
interests in the Mediterranean. American vessels became the prey of 
swift lateen-rigged corsairs and privateers, and American seamen were 
imprisoned for tribute to the various North African coast rulers. With all 
these problems it became clear that seapower was essential to the con- 
tinuing development of American commerce. 

Two pieces of legislation in 1794 and 1708 provided for the building of 
American naval frigates ostensibly to protect American shipping. The 
earlier enactment produced the frigates United States, Constitution, President 
and Chesapeake. The result of the latter bill was the construction of five 
subscription frigates, one each by the cities of Salem, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Charleston. The frigate Boston, illustrated in this cata- 
log, was launched 20 May 1799, but by that time the political tide was 
once again changing. 

The years from the close of the Revolution to the turn of the century 
had fostered tremendous growth. New England’s merchant tonnage and 
fishing fleet had doubled between 1794 and 1802. Boston and Salem were 
the undisputed champions of American trade and the merchant princes 
of these towns had dictated the politics of the country since before the 
Revolution. However, the rest of the nation had also been growing and 
rifts were appearing in the Federalist political structure. New York with 
its prime geographic location had begun to pry open New England’s 
grasp on foreign trade. Furthermore, as power dissipated from the north- 
ern Federalists, it concentrated with the Republicans who elected Thomas 
Jefferson president in 1801. 

Jefferson’s approach to foreign affairs was admittedly one not favored 
by many New England merchants. His politics seemed directly aimed at 
lessening the influence and power held in the North. His pro-French 
attitude quickly improved relations on that front while polarizing affairs 
with Great Britain. English seizures of American ships increased, and 
neutrality without negotiation appeared impossible. Rather than nego- 
tiate, Jefferson enacted the Embargo Act of 1807, forbidding American 
ships from clearing American ports for foreign nations. ‘The results trau- 
matized American shipping interests, cutting the wealth of New England 
to the quick. Eventually the act was repealed in 1809 and American 
vessels once more returned to the seas, but repeal did nothing to change 
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the British tactics of seizure on the seas. Jefferson had refused to negotiate 
adequately with the English, thereby solving nothing. Finally, war was 
declared against Great Britain in 1812. The majority of representatives 
from New England had voted against the declaration of war, believing 
that the problems could have been solved through arbitration. ‘This polit- 
ical attitude persisted throughout the war, and at the close of hostilities in 
1815, New England found itself somewhat isolated from the mainstream. 

Stagnation had made serious inroads into maritime commerce, and 
the towns north of Boston were never able to recover the glory that had 
sent their ships to the far corners of the world. The ship portraits in this 
exhibit and catalog serve as reminders of those halcyon days which sig- 
naled the beginnings of American commercial enterprise; they also allow 
a view of the vessels of the period. 


Or LONIAL VESSELS, modeled after their English counterparts, were 
generally heavy, slow sailers. The convoy system, which sent ships in 
groups for mutual protection, did little to promote advancements in 
naval architecture or sail technology. Construction followed the northern 
European tradition of plank-on-frame methods, and New England, with 
its wealth of raw materials, became a shipbuilding center shortly after 
settlement. 

In time New England builders modified the English designs to better 
suit local geographic conditions (particularly shallow harbors), available 
materials and prevailing local ideas concerning hull design. By the mid- 
eighteenth century, designs that were essentially American began to take 
to the seas. ‘The schooner rig became popular for shorter trading voyages 
to other colonies and the West Indies. Also, as we see in the exhibit, the 
captains of these small schooners were not adverse to sailing across the 
Atlantic and into the Mediterranean. 

During the period up to the close of the War of 1812 certain designs 
evolved which showed a good turn of speed; the Baltimore clipper is one 
such example. While it is true that American builders were cognizant of 
the formula for a fast sailing vessel, the hull forms of these vessels usually 
compromised that ability for cargo capacity. Nonetheless, certain design 
characteristics producing a better turn of speed began to appear in mer- 
chant vessel design. An English naval architect commenting on Ameri- 
can vessels of the period noted that ‘‘the neutrality of the Americans 
enabled their vessels to sail singly, and consequently it became immedi- 
ately desirable to attain the greatest velocity; there was therefore virtu- 
ally a premium on improvement. Thus, peace found America in posses- 
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sion of an immense commercial navy which, on the average, could perform 
its passages in one third less time than our own.”’* 

To view the development of naval architecture in isolation of other 
factors operating during the era would be akin to saying that Sputnik had 
little to do with our space program. Technical elements, such as cargo 
capacity, could be broadly influenced by government regulation. The 
English convoy system and the creation of tonnage laws in Great Britain 
operated against rational ship design. Conversely, laws deemed oppres- 
sive to free trade by the Americans, especially British and French opposi- 
tion to American trade in the West Indies, helped promote the develop- 
ment of fast sailing vessels partially because of smuggling operations, and 
partly because of the lack of protection available to the Americans. 

New England vessels of the period succeeding the Revolutionary War 
were small in size, usually seventy-five to one hundred feet in length, and 
200 to 350 tons in capacity. William Gray of Salem, who probably owned 
more tonnage than any of his contemporaries, possessed one ship that 
registered 450 tons which was considered abnormally large. New York 
vessels tended to be somewhat larger than the norm due largely to the fact 
that the harbor there allowed for vessels of greater depth than nearly all 
the New England seaports of consequence. 

There are other reasons for the moderate size of New England water- 
craft. Two or three hulls could be constructed with the capital required to 
send one large ship down the launching ways; spreading capital out in 
such a manner lessened the possibility of losing all in a disastrous ven- 
ture. Also, the shipbuilding yards of the North could not easily launch a 
hull weighing over 400 tons, because most of the larger yards were lo- 
cated in areas with geographic restrictions. For example, two of the 
largest shipbuilding centers during the early nineteenth century were 
Newburyport on the Merrimac River and Marshfield on the North River. 

Despite the bluff-bowed appearance of many of these little vessels, they 
were handy sailers commanded largely by cool-headed, adept young 
men. The records compiled by New England’s men and ships are impres- 
sive. By the early 1800s American vessels had ventured to every corner of 
the globe seeking trade. In some areas, such as Sumatra and other islands 
in the Pacific archipelago, Salem and Boston were believed to be power- 
ful countries, like England, by the natives, simply because of the sheer 
number of different American ships that traded from these two cities. 
The officials in some Mediterranean ports complained at the numbers of 
American vessels crowding their anchorages. 


* Augustin F. B. Creuze, Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Naval Architecture (Edin- 
burgh, 1841). 
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sli GREAT VOLUME of American business that centered in the 
Mediterranean furnished a patronage for various support industries and 
arts relating to ships and shipping. It would be wrong to say that artists 
crowded the waterfronts of eighteenth-century European seaports, but 
from surviving evidence it appears that each of the larger ports had at 
least one competent artist who could render a portrait of either vessel or 
master for a reasonable fee. These port artists should rightly be consid- 
ered within the larger developmental framework of the European school 
of marine art. 

Beginning in the sixteenth century, trade relations within the Euro- 
pean infrastructure began to approach a normalcy, with trade patterns 
evolving that assured prospects for continuity. Problems, such as con- 
tinual wars, still plagued this structure to be sure, but by this time, 
large-scale mercantile operations had begun to critically influence the 
political climate of Europe. Seapower, the ability of a nation to control 
sea lanes thereby protecting its interests, became a determining factor in 
the wealth of nations. Seapowers, such as the Dutch and the English, 
created a wealthy class of merchants capable of providing patronage to 
artists and craftsmen. 

Probably the Dutch artists Willem van de Velde, the Elder and Willem 
van de Velde, the Younger started what we now term the European 
school of marine art while painting under the patronage of England’s 
Charles II during the last quarter of the seventeenth century and into the 
eighteenth century. Their art celebrated the technological manifestation 
of the sailing ship and set high standards. Equally interesting however, 
was this unique combination of notable talent and royal patronage under 
Charles II, who, through this fortuitous affiliation, did much to further 
marine art and its practitioners. 

It is not my intention to make comparisons between the work of the van 
de Veldes and the European port watercolorist tradition that flourished 
at the close of the eighteenth century. Parallels and cross-overs do exist, 
for we continually find that folk art traditions develop within the context 
of a much larger overriding theme. The port artists were spawned in the 
same fertile waters of trade expansion, colonization and supremacy on 
the seas that nurtured growth to the entire marine art tradition. 

European derived watercolor portraits of American vessels first began 
appearing near the close of the eighteenth century. The majority of extant 
works have been traced back to the major trading ports of the Medi- 
terranean basin. Many of the paintings are skillfully executed showing a 
high degree of expertise in draughtsmanship and composition. Accurate 
detailing is an area in which the marine artist had to excel. The artist also 
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had to attempt to convey a sense of motion. Some of the port artists had 
marvelous powers of observation and an ability to commit their observa- 
tions to paper. The work of the Roux family and Nicholas Cammillieri of 
Marseilles are good examples of the technical proficiency that could be 
achieved. ‘Their work at its best is clear and crisp often with bold repre- 
sentations of finely delineated vessels in true perspective, with proper 
tonalities. 

A large number of the watercolorists utilized particular patterns of 
portrayal that would become standardized throughout their work. In 
some cases we see the same scene painted by different artists, suggesting 
they copied one another. The museum has a watercolor by Antoine Roux 
of the brig Eunice being brought ashore for repairs at La Ciotat, and a 
nearly identical painting by Cammillieri exists in a private collection. 
Similarly depicted in the catalog is a painting of the brig Topaz entering 
Marseilles in 1808 by Cammillieri, and the museum has a painting of the 
same vessel leaving the harbor painted in the same year by Antoine 
Roux. 

Generally the watercolors were commissioned or painted on specula- 
tion for sale to the captain or another member of the crew. Often a 
painting would be commissioned that depicted a particular scene in 
which the vessel had taken part; several watercolors in the exhibit seem to 
have been painted with this in mind. These works are reminiscent of the 
ex voto paintings and models that were done for seamen as offerings to the 
Virgin after the sailor had been spared from a storm or other unpleasant 
event. 

Prices for the paintings varied from artist to artist and depended heav- 
ily on the artist’s talent, competition within the port and what the market 
could absorb given the volatile nature of the Mediterranean basin during 
the period in question. Certain ports were likely to be closed depending 
on the political situation existing in the country. From available records 
we know that Ephraim Emmerton Jr., clerk aboard the ship Francis of 
Salem, paid thirty-six francs for a framed watercolor of his vessel by 
Antoine Roux during the first part of the nineteenth century. The amount 
tells us nothing until we find that the same price also bought young 
Emmerton a pair of “‘fine casimere Pantaloons.”’ Roux’s price does give 
us a guide, but it must be remembered that by the first decade of the 
nineteenth century the artist and hydrographer was well established and 
probably commanding a good price for his work. 

There is little doubt that many of the port artists, like the Roux family, 
relied on other sources of income besides their painting. Felice Polli of 
Trieste was a director of naval construction and others, such as Michele 
Felice Corné, painted portraits and ornamental scenes to supplement 
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their ship portraiture. All worked in watercolor or gouache primarily 
because of the convenience and relative cheapness of these mediums. 
Once completed, the paintings were vivid and often accurate remind- 
ers for their owners, and now for us, of the period when America first took 
to the seas beginning her ascension as a world power. If one thought the 
Yankee captain to be a drab and dull personality infused with puritanical 
self-righteousness, they need only to cast an eye to these paintings to see 
the riotous bands of color that decorated the early ships. They express a 
love of life, an irreverence for the norm and a sense of adventure. I suspect 
that the ensuing collection viewed in this light reveals something of Alec’s 
character, for he assembled the portraits. These images, like all objects of 
history, supply us with a fascinating linkage to that era. Hopefully, for 
some they awaken or rekindle a spark of the daring spirit that must have 
filled these young men who sailed their small vessels around the world. 


November 1981 JOHN SWAIN CARTER 


Curator of Maritime History 
Editor, The American Neptune 
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SHIP PORTRAITS 





1. Ship Alnomac of Boston 


Gouache, sight 113/4 x 165/s inches 

Unsigned, attributed to Michele Felice Corne, or a student of 
same 

Inscribed: ‘‘Alnomac Boston” 


Alnomac was built at Falmouth, Maine (Massachu- 
setts), in 1800. The ship measured go feet 5 inches in 
length with a registered tonnage of 260 tons. After a 
temporary register held at Portland, the ship came 
under the ownership of Adam Babcock of Boston, 
being registered there on 10 December 1800. Due to 
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the changes of ownership and masters that took place 
during the period 1800-1807 there is very good in- 
formation available regarding the ship. 

Ebenezer Hale Jr. was captain in 1800 when the 
vessel made a voyage to Naples. It is possible that this 
painting was done at that time by a student of Corné. 
In 1801, the ship traversed to Batavia and Rotterdam 
on a trading mission under William Cleveland III. 
Captain John Harvey took the vessel to India in 1803 
and Robert Henry sailed for the East Indies on Alno- 
mac in September 1804; the vessel disappears from the 
registerin 1807. 


Alnomac is a good study for vessel ownership during 
this period; the record for this ship is fairly typical of 
early New England ships. Her original owner sold the 
vessel after the first year, and the second owner kept 
the ship for two years before selling it. The third 
owner was also the master and after one voyage he 
sold shares in the ship and finally sold the vessel with- 
in a year. The fourth owner (in six years) held the 
vessel for only one voyage as did the fifth and sixth 
owners. 

The ship appears here entering the Bay of Naples 
under full sail. It would appear that the crew is ready 
for trouble as the deck guns have been run out of their 
ports. The painting lacks the confident stylization 
and modeling found in Corne’s work and is probably 
by another Neapolitan artist. 

In September 1804, the /ndependent Chronicle of Bos- 
ton reported: “Cleared Ship Almonac [sic] Henry, 
East Indies.”’ Robert Henry was master on that voy- 
age. An oil painting of Captain Henry was presented 
to the museum by Mr. Vietor in the early 1950s, so 
now captain and ship are once more united. 
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2. Ship Anna Pink 


Watercolor, sight 67/s x 71/2 inches 
Unsigned 

Inscribed at bottom: * 
CHASE.” 


‘ANNA PINK. FROM, F. RITTAL, TO J. 


‘This primitive watercolor shows a ship-rigged vessel 





of the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. A 
customhouse record for the vessel could not be found, 
suggesting that perhaps it was of British registry al- 
though it does not appear in Lloyd’s. Judging from 
the sketch Anna Pink would have been an average-size 
ship of approximately 200 tons with a warrior figure- 
head and quarter galleries. It is supposed that F. Rit- 
tal was the artist. 





3. Ship Argo of Boston 


Gouache, sight 121/2 x 171/4 inches 
Signed: ‘“‘Michele Felice Corne” 
Inscribed: ‘‘M. Corne pinxit Neapoli 1800 
The Argo of Boston Cap: Op. Rich” 


The ship is shown here coming into the outer anchor- 
age at Naples while the crew gathers in sail and readies 
the anchor. Argo was built at Biddeford, Maine (Mas- 
sachusetts), in 1795 and measured go feet in length. 
According to the register the ship was typical of many 
of the downeast-built traders of the period being with- 
out quarter galleries or figurehead. The stark black 
hull of the vessel contrasts sharply with the brightly 
painted hulls seen in other paintings in the exhibit. 

In 1800 Obadiah Rich became master of Argo and 
sailed on a voyage to Naples. It is believed that Corne 
painted this gouache there shortly before he emigrated 
to Salem aboard Mount Vernon. 


4. Ship Argo of Boston 


Gouache, sight 121/2 x 17/4 inches 
Unsigned, attributed to Michele Felice Corné, dated 1800 
Inscribed: ‘“The Argo of Boston Cap: O Rich = Naples” 


Another view of Argo, this time shown under sail. This 
gouache was probably painted as a companion piece 





to the painting above. Perhaps Captain Rich wanted 
a view of his vessel on her homeward run across the 
Atlantic. Unfortunately Argo did not sail for Boston, 
for a French force had seized Naples in January 1799, 
and the ship was captured and taken to France as a 
prize. 


5. Brig Attatant of Boston 


Gouache, sight 121/4 x 17 inches 
Unsigned, attributed to Michele Felice Corné 
Inscribed: ““M.C.P. The Brigh Attatant of Boston 
Cap: Taylor, coming in to Naples = Anno 1800” 


Built in Salem, Massachusetts by Enos Briggs in 1797, 
Attatant is shown here rigged as a snow entering the 
harbor at Naples under reduced sail. This painting 
was evidently painted for Captain Taylor by the artist 
shortly before Corné left Naples. Boston’s /ndependent 
Chronicle for 8 May 1800 reported under Ship News: “. 
.. March 22 in the Mediterranean fell in with the Brig 
Atlanta [sic] and Schr. Jris of boston who agreed to 
keep company with the Union and Bald Eagle, Capt. 
Pratt, through the cut...” and for 26 May 1800: 
‘Thursday, May 22 discharged from Quarantine, Brig 
Atlantic [sic] Taylor and Schr. /rs, Griffin, both from 
Gibraltar.” The Attatant was of average size, measur- 
ing 145 tons and 75 feet in length. From extant rec- 
ords it appears that most of her career was spent in 
the Mediterranean trade. 
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6. United States Frigate Boston, 32 guns 


Watercolor, sight 171/2 x 22 inches 
Unsigned, attributed to Edward P. Little 


The frigate Boston was built with subscriptions from 
Boston merchants totaling $119,570., by Edmund 





Hart, builder of Constitution. Boston’s keel was laid at 
Boston, Massachusetts, on 22 August 1798, and the 
vessel was launched on 20 May 1799, the ceremonies 
being attended by President John Adams. The vessel’s 
principal dimensions were 132 feet in length by 35 feet 
6 inches in breadth by 17 feet in depth. 

The Federalists believed that the French were act- 
ing in flagrant disregard for the provisions of the 1778 
treaty in that French privateers were preying on Amer- 
ican commerce. In April 1798, Congress authorized a 
Navy Department and legislation providing for the 
building of twelve ships each with no fewer than thirty- 
two guns. However, shortly after Boston was launched 
negotiations for peace were begun. 

The frigate was ordered to the Mediterranean under 
Captain Daniel McNeill to blockade Tripoli, which 
had declared war on the United States. While on 
station there, Jefferson defeated Adams and the Re- 
publican axe fell hardest on the navy. McNeill was 
relieved of duty for his aggressive attitude toward Tu- 
nisian vessels which had attempted to force the block- 
ade and Boston returned to the Washington Navy Yard 
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where it was laid up. The frigate was set on fire by 
navy yard personnel in August 1814 as British troops 
entered Washington. 

This watercolor is believed to have been presented 
to Captain Silas Talbot of Constitution by the artist, a 
midshipman aboard Constitution, while the two vessels 
were cruising in company on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion. Portraits of early frigates are rare and this one 
complements the watercolor of the Salem built frigate 
Essex, believed painted by Joseph Howard at approxi- 


mately the same time, which is in the museum. 


7. Ship Columbian Packet 


Watercolor, sight 143/s x 281/s inches 

Signed: “‘Nicolas Cammillieri”’ dated 1806 

Inscribed: “Ship Columbian Packet of Philadelphia 
Cap Wheaton Entrant a Marseille” 


Simeon Keene of Marshfield, Massachusetts, built 
the ship Columbian Packet at his yard along the North 
River in 1801, for Joseph Hunt, Adam Fish and Chan- 
dler Sampson, all of Marshfield. The vessel was tem- 
porarily registered at Plymouth and measured there 
by Samuel Delano, who recorded the dimensions as 
220 tons and 84 feet 10 inches in length in February 
1802. Under Captain William Hunt the ship made a 
coasting voyage to the West Indies and thence to the 
Mediterranean. Perhaps the general trouble and con- 
fusion that existed in that place caused the vessel to be 
sold, her register being cancelled at Boston in 1803. 

The ship was first registered at Philadelphia in No- 
vember 1803, under Captain Warrington. This paint- 
ing depicts the vessel on her last voyage under Captain 
Wheaton in 1806. She was captured by the British as 
she left Marseilles and taken from the register in 1807. 

This view by Cammilliert is similar to those of Alfred, 
Monk and Lidia in the museum’s collection. All were 
painted during the first decade of the 1800s. 


8. Brig Edward of Boston 


Gouache, sight 12/8 x 17/4 inches 

Unsigned, attributed to Michele Felice Corné 

Inscribed: ‘‘Brig Edward of Boston Antering into the P of 
Naples 1804” 


Edward was built at Bath, Maine (Massachusetts), in 
1802 and registered at Boston on 23 November 1803. 


The brig measured 77 feet 8 inches in length with a 
registered tonnage of 192 tons. Corné has depicted 
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the vessel entering the harbor downwind with all sails, 
including studding sails, set. This event would have 
been unlikely, but perhaps Captain Thomas Hopkins, 
who probably commissioned the portrait, desired a 
painting of his vessel under full sail. In Volume III of 
Naval Documents Related to the United States Wars with The 
Barbary Powers (p. 370) there is a letter from Captain 
Edward Preble of Constitution to Captain ‘Thomas 
Hopkins commanding the American brig Edward. 


US. Frigate Constitution 
Syracuse Harbor JanY 27" 1804 


Sir, I am hon4 with your letter of the 18" from Palermo. 
Accept my thanks for your polite attention. The Packet 
from My Brother came safe to hand. 

There are not any Tripolines out at present, and I shall 
keep a good look to prevent them from sailing. I shall write 
you again if the smallest danger is to be apprehended, and 
will in that case, send a vessel to convoy you, and other 
Americans to the West“4. 

Let me know how many American Vessels are at Na- 
ples, and where they are found. 


9. Brig Eliza of Providence 


Watercolor, sight 133/s x 19 inches 
Signed: “J” E"© Toulza fecit”’ 
Inscribed: “ELIZA OF PROVIDENCE January 1802” 


Eliza was built at North Providence in 1800 for Nich- 
olas Brown and Thomas Ives. The brig was the sec- 
ond vessel of that name to be owned by the firm. 
Unlike many other vessels of the period, Eliza was 
owned by the same firm throughout her career; her 
principal dimensions were 135 tons and 70 feet 9 
inches in length. Many of the particulars of the vessel 
and her career are preserved in the Brown Papers at 





the John Carter Brown Library in Providence, Rhode 
Island. From these accounts we learn that the brig 
was purchased by Brown and Ives from George Rob- 
inson on 3 March 1801 for the consideration of $6,500. 

Toulza has depicted the vessel coming to anchor at 
Marseilles under Captain John Manchester. This 
trip was the brig’s only trading mission to that port in 
the ten voyages Eliza made between 1801 and 1807. 
During her career the brig made nine trips to Euro- 
pean waters and on at least one occasion was attacked 
by Tripolitan pirates. 


10. Brig Eliza of Providence 


Watercolor, sight 133/s x 19 inches 
Signed: “J"™ El"© Toulza fecit”’ 
Inscribed: “‘ELIZA OF PROVIDENCE January 1802” 


This watercolor is a companion to the accompanying 
one by Toulza. Eliza is depicted here at anchorage in 
Marseilles. The ship’s boats have been put over the 
side and apparently the fore-royal, fore-topgallant, 
main-royal and main-topgallant yards have been sent 
down for some reason. 

Eliza was sent to the Pacific on her last and fateful 
voyage in January 1807 under the command of Ebe- 
nezer H. Corey. A good account of this voyage in 
which the vessel was wrecked on a reef off the island of 
Niere in the Fijis is given in an article in The American 
Neptune (Volume 23, pp. 233-254). Captain Corey 
wrote to Brown and Ives from Manila on 22 Septem- 
ber 1809 and explained in detail the loss of Eliza in 
June 1808. Corey never made it home from that voy- 
age and died at the Island of Guam in October 1810. 


11. Ship General Hamilton of New York 


Watercolor, sight 167/s x 23 inches 

| »sig 

Signed: ‘“‘Malherbe”’ 

Inscribed: ‘‘GENERAL HAMILTON CONSTRUIT A 
HONFLEUR EN 1805” 


General Hamilton was constructed at Brooklyn, New 
York, by Simeon Holme in 1805 for New York City 
owners. As can be seen she was a handsome, well- 
fitted vessel of 397 tons and 110 feet in length with 
quarter galleries and a figurehead of the general. 

The ship was a fairly typical New York trader of the 
period, being somewhat larger than many of her New 
England counterparts in the trade. The principal 
ports of trade she visited were in England and the 
continent, and the ship made at least one voyage to 
the Far East. General Hamilton was finally stranded 
and lost at Edgartown, Massachusetts, in 1835. 


12. Ship John of Boston 


Watercolor, sight 187/s x 24 inches 

Unsigned 

Inscribed: “A View of The sH1p, JOHN Coming out of the 
Port Of HARVE de GRACE the 11" of July 1795 
Commanded By Daniel Jennings,” 


This is a very early and well-done ship portrait by an 
unknown artist. John, built at Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts, in 1789, measured 272 tons and was a mere 68 
feet 3 inches on deck, drawing only 6 feet 8 inches of 
depth with a beam of 20 feet 8 inches. Nathaniel Fel- 
lows of Boston owned the ship and she traded primar- 
ily in the West Indies, France and the Mediterranean. 
Daniel Jennings became captain on 15 September 
1794 and it is undoubtedly he who commissioned this 
fine portrait of his vessel. 


13. Ship Lady Adams of Nantucket 


Watercolor, sight 151/2 x 233/s inches 

Signed: “Nicholas Cammillieri” dated 1807 

Inscribed: “Ship Lady Adams of Nantucket 
Jonathan Colesworthy Master” 


The ship Lady Adams had a long and eventful career 
both in the merchant trade and whaling. Built at Fal- 
mouth, Maine (Massachusetts), in 1802, the ship 
measured 230 tons with a length of 87 feet 5 inches. 
Originally registered to Boston owners on 11 May 
1802, the vessel was sold on 13 May 1802 to Abed and 
Aaron Mitchell of Nantucket and set sail on a sealing 
voyage with Obed Fitch as master on 24 August 1802. 
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‘The ship called at Chile in February of 1803 and later 
sailed from the Lobos Islands in June, arriving at 
Macao via the Sandwich Islands on 7 September 
1804, discharging over 40,000 sealskins at Whampoa 
Reach. Lady Adams then loaded tea and in November 
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sailed in the company of Globe, Captain Cleveland, 
arriving home in July 1805. 

A change of masters took place and Jonathan Coles- 
worthy became captain and sailed for Calcutta, ar- 
riving there on 21 January 1806. Colesworthy com- 
manded the vessel for at least one more trip to Mar- 





seilles. It was during this trip that Cammillieri painted 
the portrait of the vessel shown here leaving port ina 
freshening breeze. 

Lady Adams continued to trade out of Nantucket 
and also went whaling and sealing under several mas- 
ters. On 11 March 1822, she left Nantucket Harbor 
on a whaling voyage to the Pacific under the com- 
mand of Charles B. Toby. She was last spoken of off 
the coast of Japan in July of 1823, by which time 800 
barrels of oil had been tryed out; she was never seen 
again. 


14. Brig Mary and Eliza of New York 


Watercolor, sight 143/s x 221/4 inches 

Signed: “Malaga John Lengo pinxit” 

Inscribed: “‘Mary and Eliza of Newyoh, Burthen 195 tons, 
Owen Tudor Master” 


The brig was built at Catskill, New York, in 1805 for 
interests in New York City. Her first register was held 
in that city, being issued on 18 February 1806. Owen 
Tudor appears to have been master for several trips 
made to the Mediterranean. The vessel is shown here 
leaving the port of Malaga, Spain, with a fair breeze 
as it skirts past the fortress which guarded that town. 
In the background is a lateen-rigged three-masted 
craft similar to one by Roux depicted elsewhere in this 
catalog. 
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15. Ship Mercury of Boston 


Gouache, sight 12 x 16 inches 
Unsigned, attributed to Michele Felice Corné 
Inscribed: “‘MERCURY of BOSTON”’ 


Mercury was built at Dighton, Massachusetts, in 1785 
and had a registered tonnage of 224 tons. The vessel 
was purchased by Boston owners in 1792 and at that 
time her dimensions were listed as being 84 feet in 
length by 25 feet in breadth with a depth of hold 
measuring 12 feet 6 inches. Moses Grinnell became 
captain at that time and remained with the vessel 
until it was sold to John Coffin Jones of Boston in 
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1794. Jones appointed Moses Pearson as master in 
1798 and no doubt it was he who was in command 
when this gouache was painted by Corné or one of his 
students at Naples. 

The ship is shown at anchor in the Bay of Naples 
probably in 1798 or 1799 before Corné emigrated 
to America aboard Elias Hasket Derby’s ship Mount 
Vernon. 


16. Ship Nancy of Boston 


Watercolor, sight 163/4 x 201/4 inches 
Signed: “W™ Ward delin.” 
Inscribed: ““The Nancy of Boston” 


Melzar Joy was captain and part owner of Nancy for 
much of the ship’s career. It is perhaps for this reason 
that Captain Joy refused to be boarded and captured 
by a French privateer during a trip to Havana. The 
Connecticut Journal for 10 April 1800 reported the fol- 
lowing events: 


By the schooner Eliza, Capt. Fairchild arrived here yester- 
day from Havanna, we are informed that the ship Nancy, 
Capt. Joy of Boston had just arrived at that port. The 
Nancy, the 25th February in Lat 22, long 58 fell in with a 
French privateer of 14 guns and full of men. The Nancy 
mounts 10 sixes and had 27 men. An engagement was 
immediately commenced which continued off and on for 
24 hours during which time the privateer made three most 
desperate attempts to board the ship and was actually foul 
of her for 3 hours at one time and though every exertion 
was made to board her, yet such was the active bravery of 
the American tars that they kept off the enemy with pikes, 
cutlasses, etc. great numbers of whom fell lifeless from the 
shrouds and bowsprit on deck and into the ocean. While 
one part of the Nancy’s crew were thus defending them- 
selves, the others were employed in planting shot into the 
privateer and from her (shattered) condition there is little 
doubt of her having gone down as she was not to be seen in 
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the morning. As their separation was in the night and as 
the privateer’s sails and rigging as well as those of the ship 
were almost cut away, it renders the improbability of her 
escape more strong. The privateer must have lost many. 
The Nancy had one man killed and four wounded. This 
news may be depended upon for the mate of the Elzza noted 
it from the mouth of Capt. Joy. When such instances of 
bravery are very frequently exhibited on board our mer- 
chantmen, as well as ships of war, what have we not to 
expect from the intrepidity of American seamen. 


The underwriters presented Captain Joy and the 
crew with a gift of one thousand dollars as a result of 
this action. 

The ship Nancy was built at Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, in 1796 and measured gg feet in length and 
registered 330 tons. On 8 August 1798 Secretary of 
State Timothy Pickering issued the vessel a special 
commission as a private armed vessel. The vessel is 
shown here when in Hull, England, in 1799, just be- 
fore the incident at Havana. 


17. Brig Nancy Ann of Salisbury 


Gouache, sight 125/s x 18 inches 

Unsigned, attributed to Michele Felice Corne 

Inscribed: ‘“‘Brig Nancy Ann Moses Brown Master Scuding 
Across the gulf Dect: 23}: in a Storm” 


Nancy Ann, of 173 tons and 77 feet in length, was built 
at Salisbury, Massachusetts, in 1809 and sailed for 
Naples from Newburyport in November of that year 
under the command of Captain Moses Brown, Jr. 
Arriving in Naples, Captain Brown’s vessel was 
seized by the French under orders from Napoleon and 
her cargo sold. ‘The crew returned home on another 
vessel, Francis. Later Captain Richard J. Cleveland of 
Salem, whose schooner Maria had also been seized, 
was able to purchase Nancy Ann and load her with a 
cargo of wine, raw silk and licorice. He sold this cargo 
in London where he spent the winter of 1810. 

Nancy Ann was then apparently sold and traded 
between England and the Mediterranean until 12 
April 1815, when the vessel appears on the Salem, 
Massachusetts, Customhouse record with Stephen 
Phillips as her owner. Her last recorded voyage was 
made to Buenos Aires in 1815-1816, when the brig 
was the first Salem vessel to open trade with that port. 

‘The museum has another portrait of Nancy Ann in 
the collection by Corne (M3547). This portrait shows 
the brig in the Bay of Naples in the summer of 1810 as 
she set sail for London under the command of Cap- 
tain Cleveland. 
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18. Ship Packet 


Ink and wash, sight 71/4 x 12 inches 

Signed: “Roley” 

Inscribed: “Ship Packet old Ingland” and in upper right 
“Dartmouth Eng. Dartmoor, England 1721” 


This appears to be an early drawing done in bright 
colors of an English ship, perhaps a ship of the line 
judging from the gunports and figurehead. However, 
a vessel of that name does not appear on the registers. 


Mr. Vietor thought that perhaps the words “‘old Eng- 
land” implied that the drawing was done in New 
England, perhaps at Rowley, Massachusetts. 


19. Brig Pedler of Boston 


Watercolor, sight 133/4 x 191/4 inches 

Unsigned 

Inscribed: ““BRIG PEDLER Of BOSTON RUNNING IN TO 
PALERMO.” 


Mr. Thacher Magoun built the brig Pedler at his yard 
in Medford, Massachusetts, in 1806. The principal 
dimensions of the vessel were 225 tons and 84 feet 7 
inches in length by 24 feet 9 inches in beam by 12 feet 
4 inches in depth. The proper term for the rig of this 
vessel would be snow, owing to the thin mast on which 
the spanker sail sets abaft the mizzenmast. When 
originally built the vessel did not have the quarter 
galleries seen in the watercolor; these were added in 
1807, and a letter from James L. Cathcart, U.S. Con- 
sul at Madeira, has been added to the registry to 
authenticate these changes. 

This painting was done in Palermo in June 1810, 








probably for Captain David Smith, who was com- 
mander at the time. Most of the vessel’s trading cen- 
tered in the Mediterranean, but while Pedler made her 
way back from Palermo in the fall of 1810, another 
voyage began from New York in which the Boston 
brig would figure predominately. 

In 1808, John Jacob Astor, the American fur-baron, 
formed the American Fur Company in an attempt to 
have a Pacific Northwest outpost for his ever expand- 
ing mercantile pursuits. In September of 1810 the 
ship Tonquin, under Captain Jonathan Thorn, left 
New York and sailed around Cape Horn to the north- 
west coast, landing at the mouth of the Columbia 
River where the settlement of Astoria was founded. 

Unfortunately, the War of 1812 left the Astorians in 
a tenuous position. he major Canadian fur trading 
company, the North West Company, had never looked 
very favorably upon Astor’s plans and utilized the 
American and British hostilities to force Astoria to 
surrender in September of 1813. 
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It happened that the brig Pedler was in the Sand- 
wich (Hawaiian) Islands on a trading mission in Feb- 
ruary 1814 when Wilson Hunt, who was in command 
of the ill-fated Astoria outpost, arrived in search of a 
vessel with which to effect an evacuation. Pedler was 
purchased and in April of 1814 Hunt returned to As- 
toria and repatriated those remaining Americans. The 
brig sailed for California and her subsequent history 
is unknown. 


20. Ship Polly of Boston 


Watercolor, sight 131/2 x 17/2 inches 

Unsigned 

Inscribed: “‘POLLY OF BOSTON, NATHANIEL 
BARKER COMMANDER, 1805” 


Polly was built at Brunswick, Maine (Massachusetts), 
in 1796. Having principal dimensions of 165 tons and 
a length of 75 feet, the vessel originally held register at 
Bath, Maine. In August of 1799 Polly was sold to 
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James Harrison of Boston to be used for the Mediter- 
ranean trade. Nathaniel Barker became captain in 
the fall of 1801 and apparently remained so until at 
least 1805. Eventually the ship was sold at Cadiz, 
Spain. 

Captains of this period were entrusted with total 
responsibility for the vessels they commanded even to 
the point where they might sell the vessel in a foreign 
port if a profit was to be made; perhaps this is what 
Nathaniel Barker accomplished with Polly at Cadiz. 

This watercolor of the ship in a storm under ex- 
tremely shortened sail allows a good look at the inner 
bulwarks and deck furniture present on a vessel of the 
period and the color of these items. Two crew mem- 
bers man the pumps while a third appears to be jetti- 
soning cargo. 


21. Ship Pyomingo of New York 


Watercolor, sight 12 x 17 inches 
Unsigned, by Antoine Roux 
Inscribed: “‘Pyomingo of New York” 


‘This watercolor was taken from an 1804 sketchbook 
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of Antoine Roux’s entitled “Carnet d’etudes marines 
par Antoine Roux.” ‘The Mediterranean sailing ves- 
sel depicted elsewhere in this catalog came from the 
same sketchbook. 

Antoine Roux was fascinated with marine technol- 
ogy and many of his watercolors and sketches show 
activity such as we see here. The crew of Pyomingo has 
sent down the foremast rigging and the main and 
mizzen tops for some reason. In this scene they ap- 
pear to be preparing to rig the foremast. 

Pyomingo was named in honor of the Indian chief 
who signed the Chickasaw Treaty in 1796. Built in 
Hyde County, North Carolina, in 1799, the vessel was 
first registered at New York on 18 January 1803, her 
principal dimensions being 183 tons and 81 feet in 
length. 

The ship traded extensively throughout the Medi- 
terranean, especially at Leghorn, according to con- 
temporary accounts. Sold to New Orleans interests in 
the spring of 1806, Pyomingo was shortly thereafter 
wrecked on a reef off Nassau. 
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22. Brig Rover of Amesbury 


Watercolor, sight 153/4 x 141/2 inches 

Unsigned, attributed to Giuseppi Fedi, dated April 1807 

Inscribed: ““ROVER of Amesbury JOHN WAITE GOING 
OUT OF PORT LEGHORN” 


Mr. Nathan Long of Amesbury, Massachusetts, had 
the handsome snow Rover built at that town in 1803. 
The vessel was first registered on 7 November 1803 at 
the Newburyport Customhouse with particulars of 
160 tons and a length of 73 feet g inches. From avail- 
able records it would appear that Long employed 
John Waite as captain from 1803 until at least 1808. 
No doubt it is Waite we can see on the quarterdeck 
with telescope to his eye. 

This is a particularly fine painting done by a com- 
petent port artist. The style is crisp and accurate with 
good attention to detail. ‘The vessel is shown leaving 
Leghorn running downwind with port studding-sails 
set. The corners of the spanker and main are clewed- 
up no doubt to give Captain Waite the advantage ofa 
view. Also, we can see very clearly the after mast for 
the spanker set abaft the mizzen which differentiated 
the snow from the brig. 





23. Schooner Samuel of Boston 


Gouache, sight 13 x 17/2 inches 
Unsigned, attributed to Michele Felice Corné 
Inscribed: ‘“The Samuel of Boston, Comming in tho Naples 


1797” 


An extremely handsome view of the little schooner 
Samuel of Boston. Anyone who might think New Eng- 
land vessels to be drab and dull need only cast their 
eye on the pleasing broad stripes that decorate the 
schooner’s topsides. ‘Two deckhands are making aloft, 
no doubt to begin shortening sail as the vessel ap- 
proaches anchorage. 

The schooner was built at Weathersfield, Connec- 
ticut, in 1795 and briefly registered in New London 
before a Boston registration was issued on 5 Decem- 
ber 1795. Epes Ellery captained the vessel on this 
voyage to Naples in 1797 and remained commander 
until 1801 when Samuel was sold to Daniel Savage of 
Boston. The measurements for the vessel were 97 tons 
and 67 feet 6 inches in length. 
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24. Brig Telemachus of Boston 


Watercolor, sight 163/4 x 25 inches 

Unsigned, attributed to Giuseppi Fedi 

Inscribed: ““TELEMACHUS of BOSTON DEPARTING 
FROM LEGHORN” 


Telemachus was built at Newburyport in 1799 and 
briefly registered there, her certificate showing her to 
be a brigantine of 135 tons with a length of 73 feet 9 
inches. At the close of 1799 the registration was trans- 
ferred to Boston with the owners, Benjamin Hopkins 
of Wellfleet and Eben Parsons of Boston, remaining 
the same. Hopkins was captain of the vessel until 1804 
when Thomas Gooding took over, beginning a long 
career in ship handling and ownership. In 1816 own- 
ership of the vessel was transferred to the Otis broth- 
ers and a Mr. Vinal, all of Boston. She was dropped 
from the registry in 1823. 

The brig is shown here departing Leghorn some- 
time between 1800 and 1805. A companion painting 
to this one, by the same artist, depicting the vessel 


coming to anchor at Leghorn is in the collections of 
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the Newport Historical Society in Newport, Rhode 
Island. 


25. Ship Three Sisters of Charleston 


Watercolor, sight 133/s x 187/s inches 

Signed: “J” El© ‘Toulzo fecit”’ 

Inscribed: “THREE SISTERS OF CHARLESTOWN. April 
1802” 


The ship Three Sisters was launched at Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1800. Built of live oak and weigh- 
ing 201 tons, the vessel was originally rigged as a brig. 
Thomas Ogier, a Charleston merchant, owned the 
brig and John Bonnell was captain on the first voyage 
to the Mediterranean. In January of 1801 Three Sisters 
sailed for Barcelona, Malaga, London and Cowes with 
a cargo of rice. Because of the danger of pirates, the 
brig delayed at Barcelona for over a month; during 
that time the vessel was re-rigged as a ship. 

Three Sisters continued trading out of Charleston, 
switching to the safer port of Bordeaux, loading wines 
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and general goods. By 1804 the ship had made seven 


complete transatlantic runs. 


26. Brig Topaz of Newburyport 


Watercolor, sight 16 x 23/4 inches 

Signed: “‘Nicolas Cammillieri” dated 1808 

Inscribed: “‘Brig Topaz of Newbury Port 
Cap. Moses Knight” 


Topaz scuds into the harbor at Marseilles, France, 
under shortened sail. The peak of the spanker has 
been scandalized and the crew will shortly begin to 
take in sail and prepare to anchor. Captain Knight 
returned to Newburyport in ballast on this trip, no 
doubt as a result of problems then occurring between 
England and the United States. It would be much 
wiser to return without a cargo than to lose a vessel. 
He returned to Massachusetts in January 1809 and 
left the brig to command another ship. 

In June 1809 Topaz, under Captain Samuel Her- 
rick, sailed for St. Petersburg, Russia. This route, first 
opened by Beverly captain George Cabot in 1784, 
was probably more attractive to the vessel’s owners as 


a result of the problems the United States was en- 
countering with the Barbary nations in the Mediter- 
ranean. Unfortunately, Captain Herrick was unlucky 
as his vessel was captured by Danish privateers and 
taken to Christiana, Norway. The brig was con- 
demned there in September 1809 and Samuel Herrick 
came home as a passenger aboard the schooner Friend- 
ship of Salem, landing at that port on 29 July 1810. 
The heirs of Benjamin Pierce, principal owner, later 
received restitution from the United States under the 
Danish claims. 

This watercolor was in the museum’s collection as 
a loan from 1928 to 1949. At that time it was returned 
to its owner who subsequently sold the painting. It 
was eventually purchased by Mr. Vietor who returned 
it to the museum as a gift more than fifty years after it 
had first been at the institution. 

The museum has another watercolor of Topaz 
(M2233) painted by Antoine Roux during the same 
voyage. This painting shows Topaz leaving the harbor 
at Marseilles. 
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27. Brig Tryphena of Philadelphia 


Watercolor, sight 15 x 19/4 inches 

Unsigned 

Inscribed: “Brig Tryphena Capt Porter.” 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, was the original home- 
port of T7ryphena. The brig, or rather, snow, registering 
157 tons, was built there in 1793. The vessel was sold 
to Philadelphia interests in 1795 and remained there 
until at least 1802, approximately the date this water- 
color was painted. The New York Evening Post reported 
on 15 June 1802 that Tryphena, under Captain Porter’s 
command, had arrived at Philadelphia from Havre- 
de-Grace after a passage of 53 days. A schooner seen 
aft of Tryphena appears to be an American pilot schoon- 
er or Baltimore clipper of the period. 

This painting was acquired by Mr. Vietor in 1933 
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as the first early European-styled watercolor in his 
collection. It hung in his room at Davenport College, 
Yale University, while he was an undergraduate. 


28. Ship William and Fanna 


Pen and ink, sight 73/4 x 121/2 inches 
Signed: “‘Jns. Hubbard Draught 1788” 
Inscribed: ‘“‘Ship William and Fanna”’ 


An early dated sketch of an unknown vessel. Perhaps 
it existed only in the artist’s imagination, for no men- 
tion of a ship having that name can be found in the . 
registers. It is probable that the drawing represents 
an English vessel, and it is to be noted that much of 
the detailing shown is correct despite problems of 
scale and perspective. 


29. American Flag Lugger 


Wash drawing, sight g x 121/4 inches 
Unsigned 


This vessel probably represents a French lugger of the 
chasse-marée type. During the American Revolution 
several of these vessels were purchased by Benjamin 
Franklin to be used as American privateers. Some 
operated out of French ports and others crossed the 
Atlantic to the eastern coast of America. 

These luggers were noted for their speed and it is 
believed that certain hull characteristics were adopted 
by the Americans in the design of similar vessels. ‘The 
American versions generally used the schooner rig, 
which by the close of the Revolution had become a 
popular American convention. 

Admiral de Paris in his Souvenirs de Marine states 
that the chasse-marée lugger was popular in France 
by the late 1770s. The painting shows a three-masted 
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vessel of approximately 66 feet in length and of 80 
tons. It is very similar to Le Coureur of 1775, whose 
lines were published in Souvenirs de Marine. 


30. Unidentified Mediterranean Sailing Vessel 


Watercolor, sight 10°/s x 77/s inches 
Unsigned, by Antoine Roux 


Antoine Roux used his sketchbooks as many of us 
would use a camera. In them he recorded vessels, as 
shown here, as well as harbor details, individuals at 
work, intricate rigging details and numerous other 
nuances of everyday life. This completed watercolor 
sketch is from an 1804 sketchbook that was, unfor- 
tunately, broken-up and the pages sold individually. 
Mr. Vietor acquired this watercolor and that of Pyo- 
mingo, also in this catalog, from the book. 

‘The painting shows a typical lateen-rigged Medi- 
terranean craft going downwind and firing a cannon. 
It may well be representative of the type of vessel, 
manned by the pirates of the Barbary coast, that 
greeted the captains of the American vessels shown in 
this exhibit. 
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31. Map of New England 


Hand-colored engraving, sight 171/4 x 213/s inches 
Inscribed: ““A Mapp of New ENGLAND by John Seller 
Hydrographer to the King” 


John Seller, Hydrographer to Charles II and James 
II, was a compass maker, surveyor and merchant of 
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nautical instruments, charts and books. In 1675 he 
published his Atlas Maritimus, in which a facsimile of 
this chart appeared. This hand-colored edition dedi- 
cated to Robert ‘Thomson was apparently issued in 
April 1676 or thereabouts, as an advertisement ap- 
peared in the London Gazette for the map at that time. 


It is the first large-scale map of New England from 
colonial sources. Robert Thomson was Deputy Gov- 
ernor of the East India Company and a London mer- 
chant with interests and holdings in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. The location of certain Indian tribes 
plays an important part on the map and in one loca- 
tion near Hadley, Massachusetts, there is a group of 
colonists firing a volley at Indian attackers. It was 
during the years that the map was published that the 
New England Indian rebellions were occurring. 

Some of Mr. Seller’s information was apparently 
confused in the translation. Martha’s Vineyard be- 
came “‘Martin’s Vinyard” and Cape Ann became an 
island. 


32. Chart of Southern New England 
from Robert Dudley’s Arcano del Mare 


Engraving, sight 18 x 15/2 inches 

Engraved by Antonio Francesco Lucini 

Published by Sir Robert Dudley 

Inscribed: ‘‘AMERICA NORAMBEGA NOVA ANGLIA”? 


In 1646 Sir Robert Dudley published the Arcano del 
Mare which was probably the first marine atlas with 
all the charts drawn on the Mercator’s projection. 
The atlas, which is also considered the first English 
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sea atlas, was far in advance geographically of other 
atlases printed up to that time. Dudley was a mathe- 
matician, geographer, engineer and navigator of 
some note and had made at least one voyage to the 
West Indies. He became a Roman Catholic and 
moved to Florence, Italy, during his career, and this 1s 
where his great atlas was published. Antonio Fran- 
cesco Lucini took eight years to engrave the copper- 
plates for the edition which were largely free of em- 
bellishment as in the example shown here. 

The above chart is from the 1646-1647 state of 
Arcano del Mare and shows the present-day coastline of 
southern New England from New Jersey to Monhe- 
gan Island off the coast of Maine. A corrected edition 
of the atlas appeared in 1661 after Dudley’s death. 


33. A Chart of the East Coast of North America 
from Virginia to New Foundland 


Engraving, sight 1739/4 x 211/2 inches 

Published by William Fisher and Richard Mount 

Inscribed: ‘A New chart for the Seacoasts of 
NEWFOUND LAND NEW SCOTLAND 
NEW ENGLAND NEW JARSEY w'h 
VIRGINIA and MARYLAND.” 


Richard Mount was apprenticed to William Fisher in 
1669. By 1682 he was a partner, succeeding Fisher in 
business upon the elder man’s death in 1691. This 
chart was originally bound into The English Pilot, The 
Fourth Book, second edition published in 1698. 
William Fisher was primarily a publisher of nauti- 
cal charts and books. In 1671 he and John Seller 
jointly published the Coasting Pilot, which was issued 
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in the same year as Seller’s English Pilot. Later Fisher 
entered into partnership with John Thornton, who 
was hydrographer to the Hudson Bay and East India 
Companies, producing The English Pilot, The Fourth 
Book, 1689 edition. 

In 1698 Richard Mount joined with Thomas Page 
to form the firm of Mount and Page which existed in 
various forms throughout the eighteenth century. 


34. Chart of Part of New England 


Engraving, sight 1637/4 x 18/4 inches 
Published by John Thornton and William Fisher 
Inscribed: “‘PART OF NEW ENGLAND” 


Like the preceding chart, this one, showing the New 
England coastline from New London, Connecticut, to 
the Kennebec River, was produced for The English Pi- 
lot, The Fourth Book, second edition (1698). Thornton 
collaborated with Fisher, Sellerand Mount at various 
times during his career and was responsible for a large 
number of nautical charts and publications. 


35. A Chart of the Coast of New England 


Engraving, sight 171/2 x 21 1/4 inches 

Published by Jeremiah Seller and Charles Price 

Inscribed: ‘“‘A Chart of ye Coast of NEW ENGLAND NEW 
YORK and LONG ISLAND From GAPE COD to 
SANDY POINT”’ 


The Fourth Part of the General English Pilot (1703) by 
Jeremiah Seller and Charles Price was essentially a 
copy of The English Pilot, The Fourth Book (1698), pub- 
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lished by John Thornton and Richard Mount. The 
chart above is from the Seller and Price edition. Jere- 
miah Seller apparently succeeded John Seller who 
died in 1697. Jeremiah was not notably successful in 
his business dealings for it is reported he went bank- 
rupt by 1705. Charles Price was a publisher, draughts- 
man and purveyor of nautical publications who flour- 
ished between 1680 and 1720; it is believed he was in 
partnership with Seller by 1700. 


36. Chart of the Gulf Stream 


Engraving, sight 13 x 147/8 inches 


Benjamin Franklin probably authorized this chart of 
the Gulf Stream to be published. It was he who or- 
ganized the first English edition of this chart to be 
printed by Mount and Page at London in 1770. This 
French version was originally owned by Franklin and 
may actually have been done before the Mount and 
Page edition of 1770. Le Rouge offered this chart at 
his navigational supply shop on the rue des Grands 
Augustins in Paris. 


37. A Chart of George’s Bank 


Engraving, sight 24 x 321/2 inches 

Surveyed by Captain Paul Pinkham, 1796 

Engraved by Amos Doolittle 

Published by Edmund M. Blunt, 1797 

Inscribed: “‘A CHART OF GEORGE’S BANK INCLUDING 
Cape Cod, Nantucket and the Shoals lying on 
their Coast”’ 


This chart is probably the second American-produced 
chart showing George’s Bank and Nantucket Shoals, 
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the first being the 1791 version by John Norman which ie ae 


appeared in The American Pilot. | 

Edmund M. Blunt, publisher of Captain Pinkham’s Lees 
chart, was a printer and bookseller living in Newbury- a 
port, Massachusetts. He is noted for his publication 
the American Coast Pilot, which first appeared in 17096. 
The Blunt family is further noted for their contribu- 
tions to the field of American-produced charts. Work- 
ing from their own surveys and ones which they com- 
missioned, the family produced a number of accurate 
coastal charts which were sold in their shop at New- 
buryport. 

A Chart of George’s Bank was probably the first chart 
produced by the Blunts as it was published in 1797, 
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only a few years after Edmund had decided to concen- 
trate his efforts on the publication of nautical data. 


The chart was engraved by Amos Doolittle, orig- 
inally of Philadelphia, who engraved a number of 
late-eighteenth-century maps of New England and 
the mid-Atlantic states. 


38. View of Boston Harbor 


Watercolor, sight 75/s x 93/4 inches 
Unsigned 
Inscribed: “Boston, November 1831” 


A small map or plan of the harbor, islands and land- 
forms that surrounded Boston. Back Bay still exists as 
a bay in the sketch and the prominent wharfs can be 
seen along with the navy yard at Charlestown. The 
land areas as shown do not differ significantly from 
the Boston of the Revolutionary period. ‘The four ma- 
jor roads leaving town are marked Providence, Al- 
bany, Cambridge and Salem. 


MISCELLANEOUS REEATL ED MAIS EKSle ae 


39. Compass Rose with Shipping Sketches 


Watercolor and ink, sight 93/4 x 93/4 inches 
Signed: “‘Ashley Bowen 1789” 
Inscribed: (shows appropriate compass points) 





Ashley Bowen (1728-1813) of Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, was an extraordinary individual and a re- 
corder who has left us much information about eigh- 
teenth-century America. A major portion of his illus- 
trated journals were published by the Colonial Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts in 1973. By reading them we 
learn that Bowen sailed in all capacities on various 
merchant vessels, worked with Captain James Cook 
on the St. Lawrence River survey, was shipwrecked in 
Spain, captured by the French in the Caribbean and 
worked as a rigger in Marblehead for the last years of 
his life. 

At one point in his career he was a midshipman 
aboard HMS Pembroke during the Siege of Quebec in 
1759. In this watercolor he has depicted HMS Pem- 
broke at anchor as a central piece for a compass rose. 
Around the perimeter are depictions of Pembroke un- 
der various points of sail. Each small sketch shows the 
vessel’s sails trimmed appropriately for that compass 
point with the wind blowing westerly. 

The watercolor is dated in two places with two 
different dates, 1784 and 1789, which would mean it 
was painted some twenty years after he had served 
aboard the ship. ‘The Marblehead Historical Society 
has a watercolor by Bowen of HMS Pembroke. 








40. Genealogical Tree and View of 
Marblehead Shipping (unfinished) 


Watercolor and ink, sight 131/2 x 83/4 inches 
Unsigned, by Ashley Bowen 


It is believed that this unfinished watercolor sketch 
was intended to represent a genealogical tree of the 
Bowen family. Unfortunately, Bowen never finished 
the piece nor added the text in the space below the 
drawing. Perhaps he had a hard time determining the 
extent of his extended family, for it is known that he 
was husband to three wives and father to at least 
fourteen children who survived past birth. His last 
child was born in 1797 when Bowen was 69 years old. 

This watercolor appears to have been painted in 
the 1780s, when Bowen was most active with his 
sketches and remembrances; thus he may have in- 
tended to go back and complete the tree at a later 
date. 


41. The Funeral Procession for 
Samuel Hiter and John Pedrick, 
September 18, 1808 (unfinished) 


Watercolor and ink, sight 8 x 1037/4 inches 
Unsigned, by Ashley Bowen 


A memorandum of a suddent accident that happened at 
Marblehead on Saturday sept r 17th at half past 10 o’clock 
before noon the wind blowing quite hard at S West Capt 
Girdler had an occasion to go onboard his vessel & the 
boat having a mainsail which was too large for her full one 
half & no reef in it it is said he came out of little harbour & 
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turned up to his vessel & Mr Samuel Hiter & Mr John 
Pedrick were his help & the boat having so much stone 
ballast more on account of her larger mainsail & in getting 
alongside of the Schooner the sail drove the boat under 
water & the three men jumped into the sea & Hiter and 
Pedrick were drowned and Girdler saved. (From Ashley 
Bowen’s Journal) 


Bowen apparently planned to write an inscription 
over and under this scene, as he left blank areas on the 
sketch. A similar piece, which includes a drawing of 
the drowning, is in the collections of the Marblehead 
Historical Society. On the left of the scene is the Mar- 
blehead Town Hall and on the right is the corner 
known as ““Bowen’s Corner.” 


42. Ship Off A Lee Shore 


Gouache, sight 61/2 x 81/2 inches 
Unsigned, attributed to Michele Felice Corne 


Corne depicted many different stranding scenes and 
the museum has several paintings of wrecks by this 
versatile artist. This gouache shows an unidentified 
ship just off a lee shore with her anchor out. The 
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ship’s boats are both over the side giving the impres- 
sion that the crew is ready to abandon ship should the 
anchor cable break or the anchor drag. The flag 
shown flying upside down indicates that the captain 
perceives his predicament, for this represents a dis- 
tress signal. 


43. French Broadside Offering Sale 
of Captured American Merchant 
Vessel Two Marys 


Letterpress, sight 211/4 x 161/4 inches 


A broadside offering the condemned ship Two Marys 
of New York at auction at Belle-Isle-en-mer. The 
particulars of the vessel are described in some detail 
and the document states that Two Marys was seized by 
the French vessel Pétrée on 30 January 1808. Two Marys 
was built at Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1806 and was 
first registered at New York on 7 August 1806. The 
ship’s principal dimensions were 73 feet in length and 
202 tons (although the advertisement lists the ton- 
nage at 222). 

The document is interesting in that we learn the 
outfit for a typical trader of the period. 


4“ ARRONDISSEMENT, 


INSCRIPTION MARITIME. 


Ware A, Boe 


DU NAVIRE AMERICAIN 
LE TWO MARYS, 
a Belle-Isle-en-mer. 


On fait savoir qu’en_exécution de Ja décision du Conseil des Prises, da 15 Décembre dernier, et de la lettre de son Excellence le 
Ministre de la Marine, en date du 13° Murs 809 , il sora procédé, par ’Administrateur de Marine chargé du service de I'Inscription mari- 
time en cette Isle» Ie Lund 5 Mai Beg prochain , i dix heures du matin, Ala diligence de M. Mnspecteur du 4." Arrondissement maritime, 
et en pereesiee de M. le Receveur des’ Douanes , et de M. Gaxworam, Négociant, représentant les Capteurs , & la Vente publique, au 
plus offrant et dernier Enchérisseur , du Navire américain 12 TIVO MAR Ys, sisi par la Canonnitre de S. M. N.°187, sous le comman- 
dement du Lieutenant de Vaisseau Pérate, le 30 Janvier 1828, ot doat lo détail suit; S AV OI R: 


AN 1809. 





Inventaire du Navire ameéricain & 3 -Mdts LE TVWO MARYS. 

Ledit Navire agé de 445 ans, son gonvernail, sa barre franche én place; un capuchon, habitacle attenant sur Varriére ; une cage & 

yosles& tibord et aban. /on\forse he hari Gaiclaleyosireeeremad a rilage ten Lace tisdn capnction' st daitgs bolnpattex tae eotradas 

curs houses, chopines, bringuebales et chevilles en fer; une cuisine en potin Tease chavditre ct four ; deux charniers en bois cerclés en 

fer avec leurs couvercles ; un guindeau A ava en bois avec ses bares; la chambre du Capitaine ayant douze cabanes , armoires , caissons , 

Jatrines , etc; une table en bois; une chaiw et six tabourets , aussi en bois peint; un fanal ct un porte-voix en fer blanc; la chambre des 
Matelots sur l'avant du Navire , formant huit cabanes, et un entrepont volant de !'arriére au grand mit. 

PROPORTIONS PRINCIPALES DU NAVIRE. 

Longueur de rablure en rablure surle pont . « 

Largeur au fort en dehors des bordages 

Creux au fort de vaigre sous barrots 


Du port @enyiron 222 tonneaux, 


+ :a3 matres 733 millimatees (environ 73 pieds 1 pouce ). 
163 (environ 22 picds » pouce ). 
220 (environ 13 picds ). 











Miture.\ 42 Posees et decal, de rood 0 branes A 1 Anore jet, de s00 A aS0 hilogrammes 

*f Hanes’ demi-nsé environ. environ. ’ 
oe ier Sree ban ie eee ¥ Cie de.a70.285 millimtures , envicon Folles. virow 46 pleds , 

ond : 10 pouces et demi, de bod toe branses envi + voles 
hana de bune ) Etais otGal-tLauLane an place. seer aensioahs pa eacteat alts eae 2 Grande Voile; la Misaine; 5 Haniere 5 amy 

Ordment. amare au Navlre, Roce» Valles Wish) 5 rigantine ets 25 Barriquen 

Tout le Grément du Navire das tis 13 Volles 8 f, }ot} uades pe 
kes maneorresdormsntes, aux trols quar Ancres. ‘Toul, 13 Voiles dj, fot} gsi hea 
aden , ot partie deo Mancrurres consumes 4 Assere du poids de Soo 4 55> kilogrammes Chaloupe. tenet x 
mene, Cébin enriron. % 1 Chaloupe de 6 matres $0 centimatres, de Pompe; en 

~ hb 1 Asttre da poids de 459 b Sos kilogrammes environ ao piods, sane mils, yoiles nj avi 1a Vergues 
+ Cllble de 3004310 millimdtres, environ ff enviros. fons. de fantires, ”? 








na 
A. Belle-Isle-en-mer , le 27 Mars 1809. 


L'Administrateur de Marine chargé du Service, Signd FO RP. 


Fru par le! Commissaire principal de Marine ou Port de Lorient, 
Signé GULLBAUD. 


Fu par UIuspectour de 4. Acroud'ssoment maritime 


Signg LECANPENTIER, 





ese ees 
A LORIENT, de limprimeric de rouve BAUD OLN, Imprimeus-Libraire, rue du Yort, N.° 6 
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Sales of valuable RUSSIA 
GOODS. 





By Order of the Executors to the Will of the Honourable 
JOHN BROWN, Efq; deceafed, 

On Thurfday the 15th of December next, at the Stores on 
India-Point, will be Sold, at public Audtion (without Re- 
ferve) the entire Cargo of the Ship General Wajhington, 
William Smith, Mafter, from Ruffia, cenfilting of 

130 Tons of St. Peterfburgh clean Hemp 

130 Tons of new Sable Iron 

25 Tons of old Sable Iron 
5 Tons of beft afforted fquare Iron 
2 Tons of Sheet Iron 

100 Pieces of Ravens Duck 

300 Bolts of beft heavy Duck 
2 beft Down Beds 
2 Half Down Ditto 
6 Feather Beds 
x Cafk of Ifinglafs 
1 Bale of Tickings 

75 Pieces of beft broad bleeched Fleems 
5 or 6 Tons of Cordage afforted, in Lots to fuit Purchafers 
Sales to begin at go’Clock, A. M. The Conditions will 
be liberal. 

Alfo, at 12 o’Clock on the fame 

Day, the remarkable fine faft- 

failing Ship Genzrat WasHING- 

ton, Burthen 360 Tons per 

Regifter, but will ftow 600 Tons. 

She is coppered to her loaded 

Water-Line, has two Suits of 

Sails, is well found in every Re- 

fpect, and could be put to Sea 

at very fmall Expence. 
HEZEKIAH SABIN, juz. 
Attorney to the Executors of 
John Brown, £/9; 
Providence, November gg, 1803. 


FH POSSI GODO OOOO —_— 


Printed by J, Carrer. 





44. Broadside Advertising Sale 
of Russian Goods and Ship 
General Washington 


Letterpress, sight 121/4 x 63/4 inches 
Printed by J. Carter and dated ‘“‘Providence, November 29, 
1803” 


The ship General Washington was built at Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1783 for John Brown and John 
Francis. The vessel’s principal dimensions were 98 
feet 2 inches in length with a tonnage that varied from 
342 to 356 tons; an addendum to the register stated 
that the vessel was altered in 1800. In 1787, John 
Brown sent the vessel to the East Indies inaugurating 
the port of Providence in that trade. On 27 November 
1779 the ship was advertised in the Providence Gazette 
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as a fast-sailing privateer mounting twenty six-pound- 
ers, which would leave for a four month privateering 
cruise from Boston on 15 December. 

Thomas H. Perkins, James Perkins and James 
Lloyd Jr. purchased General Washington at the sale de- 
scribed in the broadside. Perkins was at this time 
extending his broad trading interests into the Far East 
and it is probable that the ship was seen as a likely 
East Indiaman. The registry of the vessel changed to 
the new owners on 13 January 1804 and Nehemiah 
W. Skillings became master. 

By the early 1800s several American vessels had 
traded in Russia. The list of goods, consisting in large 
part of pig iron, gives a good example of the type of 
manifest that would have been loaded from the Baltic. 


45. Advertising Broadside for 
the New England Agency of the 
Livingston Patent Ship Block Mill 


Lithograph, sight 113/4 x 73/4 inches 
Printed by Pendleten’s Lithography 


Isaac Scott was a pump and block maker in Boston 
during the early 1800s. In 1821 he was listed in the 
Boston Directory as being in partnership with James 





NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
OF THE 
Livingston Patent Ship Block Mill, 
No. 17, Commercial-Street, (near the City Market,) 


BOSTON. 


A large supply of PLANK and Common 
BLOCKS, of a superior quality, constantly on hand at reduced prices House 
and Ship Pumps made and repaired, and every article in the line o wa Bl ock and 


Pump Maker, promptly furnished. 
ISAAC SCOTT, Acenr 


Clarke at 17 Fish Street. It would appear from the 
advertisement that Mr. Scott was also the New Eng- 
land agent for the Livingston patent block. 


46. Chart and Statement of 


the New London Pilots 


Ink manuscript, sight 171/2 x 73/4 inches 
Signed and dated 2 January 1817 
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A manuscript chart of the harbor at New Haven, 
Connecticut, compiled in January 1817 by four New 
London, Connecticut, pilots. In the accompanying 
letter the pilots state that each of them has for many 
years been employed in the pilotage service on Long 
Island Sound from New London to New York and 
that on certain occasions each has piloted the steam- 
boat Connecticut into the harbor at New Haven. Due to 
the shallow depth and the narrow channel encoun- 
tered, the pilots had to use the leadline constantly 
when entering New Haven and therefore each believed 
that the accompanying chart was true and correct. 
The document is signed by Jon® Harris, George Ho- 
bron, George Rogers and Daniel Keeney. 


47. Bill of Sale for Sloop T7yall 


Ink manuscript, sight 11 1/4 x 73/s inches 
Signed and dated 18 April 1726 
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Job Prince and Cornelius Drew of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, were both shipwrights. From the document 
we gather that one-quarter interest in the vessel Tryall 
was sold to Thomas Croade for the consideration of 
thirty-three pounds and fifteen shillings. The sloop is 
described as being 34 feet long (on the keel) with 13 
feet of beam and 5 feet 8 inches depth of hold. 

During most of the eighteenth century sloops were 
the preferred vessels for coastal trading and fishing. 


They were gaff-rigged, usually with a long overhang- 
ing boom, and set a small square sail on a yard (as 
mentioned in the bill of sale). Tryall was probably 
about 30—50 tons judging from the given dimensions 
and would no doubt have been typical of the coastal 
vessels employed in local trade and fishing. The mod- 
el would have been somewhat bluff-bowed with easy 
bilges and a slight drag to the keel. 
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48. United States Government 
Safe Conduct Pass 


Engraving, sight 181/2 x 11/2 inches 
Signed by John Adams and dated 17 December 1798 


This pass dated 17 December 17098 was typical of the 
documents issued to merchant vessels of the period in 
the hopes of securing safe passage for American regis- 
try vessels. The document is made out to Captain 
William Earle of the brig Unanmity of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

The protection of American shipping was one of 
the earliest tasks the new government set out to ac- 
complish. Under President Adams, who co-signed this 
pass with Secretary of State Timothy Pickering, and 
the Federalist party, strong measures were enacted to 
provide for the protection of American commerce, 
including the formal establishment of a navy depart- 
IMEnt: 


APPENDIX 


European Ship Portrait Artists: A Guide for the Period 1750-1850 


The following list or dictionary of European ship por- 
trait artists is largely the work of Dorothy Brewing- 
ton and the late Marion Brewington. It is the result 
of their years of research in the area of marine paint- 
ing and was adopted in part from the Marine Artist 
Dictionary by Dorothy, which will be jointly published 
by Mystic Seaport and the Peabody Museum in the 
spring of 1982. In addition we have carefully 
researched our own extensive marine art holdings 
and related files at the Peabody in the preparation of 
this appendix. Also, I was able to pursue research at 
the Musée de la Marine in Paris, the Rikksmuseum 
Nederlands Scheepvaart Museum in Amsterdam and 
the Maritiem Museum Prins Hendrik in Rotterdam. 
In many cases it is difficult to differentiate the ship 
portrait artist from the numerous maritime painters 
working in Europe, so there are bound to be some 


Albinus, F. T. (German; watercolor) 
Active: Altona 1825-1850 

Alineen, H. Heinrich (Danish; watercolor) 
Active: St. Ubes, Portugal 1808 

Ambrogio, P. (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Malta mid-1800s 

Andersen, Jens (Danish; watercolor) 
Active: 1809 

Beardo, Francisco (French; watercolor) 
Active: Nice, France 1851-1853 

Bertules, Jean Evariste (French 1763-1816; 
gouache) 
Active: Toulon 

Bille, I. F. (Danish; watercolor) 
Active: 1809 

Blaauw, Pieter A. (Dutch 1744-1808; watercolor) 
At one time master of King’s yacht 

Bottger, Jacob A. H. (Danish 1781-1860; pen and 
wash) 
Active: Flensburg and Altona, Germany 

Bruun, Johan Jacob (Danish 1715-1789; watercolor, 
gouache) 


errors, omissions and cross-overs in the succeeding 
inventory. 

We have tried to concentrate primarily on water- 
color artists working during the late American colo- 
nial period through the second third of the nineteenth 
century. Continental European artists, including the 
areas of Scandinavia and the rim of the Mediterra- 
nean basin, are listed, but we have chosen not to 
include English port artists. There was not any spe- 
cial criteria adopted to determine the artists chosen; 
generally we tried to view a sampling of each indi- 
vidual’s work and judged if indeed the paintings ap- 
peared to fall into the category of ship portraiture. 
This proved difficult in many cases, for some artists 
supplemented their income through the production 
of ship portraits but did not technically consider 
themselves as practitioners of this art. 


Bygrave, William (Italian; oil, watercolor) 
Active: Messina 1850-1869 

Calyo, Nicolino (Italian 1799-1884; watercolor, 
gouache) 
Active: Naples and Malta until 1835 when he 
emigrated to United States 


Camelote (Maltese; watercolor) 
Active: Malta 1830s 
Camillati, Edmund (Turkish; watercolor) 
Active: Smyrna 1830s 
Cammillieri, Nicholas (French; watercolor) 
Active: Marseilles 1804-1835 
Cammillieri, Nicolas (Maltese; watercolor) 
Active: Malta 1815-1855 
Carlotta, Antonio (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Port Mahon; also officer in French navy 
Cassinelli, H. (French; watercolor) 
Active: Le Havre 1840-1870 
Cassagne (French; watercolor) 
Active: 1810-1820 
Celi (Italian; oil, watercolor) 
Active: Messina 1820s 


Chiesa, Giuseppi (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Port Mahon 1766 


Clementsen, Clement M. (Danish; watercolor, 
gouache) 
Active: Copenhagen and Helsingor 1765 

Corne, Michele Felice (French 1752-1845; oil, 
watercolor, gouache; born on the island of Elba) 
Active: Naples until 1799; emigrated to America 
1799; Salem, Massachusetts 1800-1806; Boston 
1806-1822; Rhode Island 1822-1845 


Corsini, Raffael (Turkish; oil, watercolor, gouache) 
Active: Smyrna 1830-1850 

Diricks, Johann Peter (German, born 1813; 
watercolor) 
Active: 1840s; also a shipwright 

Dreier, Johan F. L. (Norwegian 1775-1833; 
watercolor, gouache) 
Active: Bergen 1800-1833 

Emeric, F. J? (French; watercolor) 
Active: Toulon 1782 

Emeric, J. F. (possibly French; watercolor) 
Active: Leghorn 1795-1798 


Fedi, Giuseppi (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Acona 1792—1797 and Leghorn 
1800-1819 

Filiberto, Francesco (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Palermo 1850s 

Funno, Michele (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Naples 1840—1850s; name spelled 
various ways 

Funno, Nicola (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Naples 1846; possibly same as above 

Gavarone, Ambrose (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Genoa 1850-1865 

Gavarrone, Domenico (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Genoa 1843-1875 

Gatto, Saverio della (Italian; tempera) 
Active: Naples 1777-1800 

Gindice, Luigi del (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Naples 1775-1800 

Groenewegen, Gerrit (Dutch 1754-1826) 
Active: Rotterdam; also a shipwright 


Heland, J. F. (Swedish) 
Active: 1804-1814) 


Hillen, I. F. (Swedish) 
Active: 1803-1807 


Hoger, C. W. (Danish; watercolor) 
IACtIVesT 760 
Hommelew, C. (Danish) 
Active: 1823 
Hoogerheyden, Engel (Dutch 1740-1809; oil, 
watercolor) 
Judj, V. (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Trieste 1806 


Lengi, Francesco (Spanish or Italian; oil, 
watercolor) 
Active: Malaga 1831-1836 

Lengo, John or Jonh (Spanish or Italian; 
watercolor) 
Active: Malaga 1804-1807 


Lurzo, Antonio (watercolor) 
Active: Malaga 1815 


Luzro, Giovanni (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Venice 1850s 


Mazzinghi, Pietro (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Leghorn 1830s 


Mellini, Gustave Adolpho (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: 1817-1826 


Meyer, C. B. (German; oil, watercolor) 
Active: Hamburg 1816 


Minden, Heindrik van (German 1784-1837; 
watercolor) 
Also pilot at Kiel 


Montardier (French; watercolor) 
Active: Le Havre 1812-1850 


Mooy, Jan (Dutch 1776-1847; watercolor) 


Moretti, Andrea (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: 1816 


Morety, Andres (French; watercolor) 
Active: Toulon 1797-1817 


Pellegrin, Daniel (French; watercolor) 
Active: Marseilles 1749 


Pellegrin, Joseph Honoré Maxime (French 
1793-1869; watercolor) 
Active: Marseilles 


Petersen, Jacob (Danish 1774-1855; oil, 
watercolor) 
Also merchant sailor and pilot 
Pfeiffer, J. H. (German; watercolor) 
Active: Altona 1830s 


Piedagnel, Joseph J. (French 1769-1844; 
watercolor, wash) 
Active: Cherbourg; also an officer in French 
navy 
Pittaluga, Antoine (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Genoa 1816-1833 
Polli, Felice (Austrian; watercolor) 
Active: Trieste 1793-1859; also director of naval 
construction 
Reiner, F. Io. (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: 1820 
Renault, Luigi P. (Italian) 
Active: Leghorn 1860-1890 
Resmann, Francesco (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Trieste 1800-1825 
Roberto, Luigi (Italian; watercolor) 
Active: Naples 1850 
Rood, Jan (Dutch 1710-1770; watercolor, gouache) 
Active: Amsterdam; also a merchant shipper 
Roux, Ange-Joseph Antoine (French 1765-1835; 
watercolor) 
Active: Marseilles; also a hydrographer 
Roux, Francois Geoffroi (French 1811-1882; 
watercolor) 
Active: Marseilles 
Roux, Francois Joseph Frédéric (French 
1805-1870; watercolor, oil) 
Active: Marseilles and Le Havre 1830-1870 
Roux, Joseph (French 1725-1793; oil) 
Active: Marseilles; also a hydrographer 
Roux, Louis (French 1817-1903; watercolor) 
Active: Marseilles 
Roux, Mathieu-Antoine (French 1799-1872; 
watercolor, oil) 
Active: Marseilles; also a hydrographer 
Schultz, J. (German; watercolor) 
Active: Riga 1825-1858 
Schouman, Isaak (Dutch 1801-1878; oil, gouache) 
Active: Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
Schranz, Giovanni (Maltese 1794-1882; oil, 
watercolor) 


Sebille, Albert (French; watercolor, gouache) 
Active: Marseilles 1800s 


Skov, N.C. (Danish; watercolor) 
Active: 1806 

Soulies, Paul (French) 
Active: Marseilles 1850s 


Spin, Jacob (Dutch 1806-1875; oil, oil on glass, 
watercolor) 
Active: Amsterdam 


Thim, Kornelis (Dutch 1755-1813; watercolor, 
gouache) 
Active: Rotterdam 


Toulon, Michel (French; watercolor, gouache) 
IACtiVesl 777 


Voulzay le Evor | SEM or] Eos French, 
watercolor) 
Active: Marseilles 1800-1824 


Truelsen, Nis Nissen (German 1792-1862) 
Active: Altona; also a sailor 


Truslev, Niels (Danish 1762-1826; watercolor) 
Active: Copenhagen 


Versteegh, Jan (Dutch 1733-1783; watercolor) 
Also a merchant ship captain 


Vettenwinkel, Dirk (Dutch; watercolor) 
Active: Amsterdam 1800 
Vettenwinkel, Hendrik (Dutch 1809-1878; 
watercolor) 
Active: Amsterdam 


Vian, Etienne (French; watercolor) 
Active: Marseilles 1802-1804 

Weuyster, K. (Dutch; oil, watercolor) 
Active: 1793 

Weyts, Petrus C. (Belgian 1799-1855; oil on glass, 
oil) 
Active: Antwerp and Ostend 

Wieden, Wenzelaus (Belgian 1769-1814; oil on 
glass, oil) 
Active: Ostend 


Two thousand copies printed in February 1982. 

The type is Linoterm Baskerville, the paper acidfree SN Text. 
The book was designed by C. Freeman Keith and 
printed and bound at The Stinehour Press 
and The Meriden Gravure Company 
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